Stereotypes

We all tend to place people into broad
categories and to assign them common traits. We
stereotype people by putting them collectively
into neat compartments. We are probably
familiar with common stereotypes; the
absent-minded professor; the unconventional
artist; the romantic, easygoing Latin; the
hot-tempered redhead. We automatically endow
a person belonging to a general group with the
traits of the stereotype.

Whenever we react to individuals in terms of
our stereotyped pictures of them, we are
probably reacting to something that isn't there.

The real admiral is a human being with a
certain number of stripes. The stereotyped
admiral is an imaginary picture in people's
minds. The real college professor is a human
being who teaches classes in a university. The
stereotyped college professor is a man with a
beard who is likely to be absentminded enough
to throw his pipe out the window and smoke his
match.

Whenever we react to an individual on the
basis of our stereotyped pictures, we are reacting
to our own mental images and not to reality.
Admirals, redheads, and college professors are
likely to resent this.

If the traits of a person differ from our
mental picture, we tend to call the person an
exception. On the other hand, several persons
who fit our stereotype reinforce our thinking.

Stereotypes hamper accurate perceptions.
You should base your perceptions of a person
on the individual's particular merits,
characteristics, and abilities.

Your perceptions are more tuned to reality
if you arrive at judgments relatively uncolored
by stereotyped thinking.

Erroneous Perspectives

You see things in comparison with other
objects, either directly or indirectly. A 6'3"
basketball player appears taller in a group of
medium-height men than he does in a group of
basketball players who average 6'3".

In the work situation, you more accurately
assess a subordinate's aptitudes and abilities if
you compare the subordinate with others of
similar experience and training. Consider the
evidence, apply common standards, and analyze
your people objectively.

"Halo1* Effect

We all tend to let one strong impression of a
person's characteristics color our judgments of
unrelated characteristics. Our personal liking of
a person may influence us to rate that person as
intelligent, hardworking, and efficient. Carried
to the extreme, the person may be our
"fair-haired boy," who can do no wrong. Or
suppose a person's high, squeaky voice irritates
us. Through the "halo" effect, we may rate the
person low in ability, efficiency, and
cooperation. The "halo" effect biases our
attitudes either favorably or unfavorably. How
to avoid the "halo" effect is discussed later.

"FUling-in" Missing Facts

You catch a glimpse of a friend walking
down the street. You hurry to greet her, tap her
on the shoulder, and when she turns around,
much to your embarrassment she's a complete
stranger! Or you judge that a person walking
ahead is a 20-year-old from her hair, attire, and
general appearance. How surprised you are when
she turns around and she is 40 plus! We often
base our perceptions on reduced cues; we
"fill-in" missing facts that may or may not be
correct.

IMPROVING YOUR PERCEPTIONS

When you more accurately perceive another
person's thoughts and feelings, you increase
your understanding of that person.

Improving your perceptions is an ongoing
process. It requires your patience, perseverance,
and earnest efforts. It is a mental process that
challenges your willingness and capacity to
understand yourself and others from a broad
perspective.
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